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appreciate the extent to which the process of decomposition
in Europe had already set in, and a strange exaggeration of
the solidarity of a Christianity to whose divisions, as Mi-.*"
Morley once said, liberty owes as much as charity owes to
her agreements. But it has a sombre grandeur of its own,
by the side of the frivolous waste of the energy of religious
fervour spent on the civil wars of English Christianity, and
it marked out Burke unmistakably as the champion of the
cause of traditional authority, when the battle was no longer
one of dialectic, or satire, or invective, but of armed and
merciless passion.
Burke's greatest biographer has shown that the refusal
of toleration to free thought, and his uncompromising hatred
of men whom he roughly classified as atheists, were all part
of a political temperament that postponed truth itself to
peace, and made order and repose the great criterion of
political success.    It is not fanciful to argue, that the con-
verse of all this is to be seen in Fox, and that the statesman
who preferred freedom to order ascribed naturally to the
free exercise of human opinion the sanctity with which
Burke invested established belief.    His attack 0$ the^civil
entrenchment of orthodoxy was not that of a flippant in-
difference ; it was that of a reverence as deep and pas-
sionate as the reverence with which Burke defended those
entrenchments,    To Fox  the human mind was as sacred
as the Christian synthesis was sacred to Burke.   To Burke
opinions, which were not his opinions, were consecrated by
custom, to Fox they were consecrated by sincerity.    To
Burke it was intolerable that inquisitive or bewildered men
should unfasten convictions that were the golden gates of
social peace and harmony, in a spirit of prying curiosity or
intellectual daring.   To Fox it was intolerable that a single
opinion should live on the sufferance of the barbarism that
had produced the Gordon riots, or on  the judgments of
prelates with a vested interest in injustice, or on the very
Boeotian intellect of such a ruler as George ill.   If Burke
had a great conception in asking Christianity to forswear